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THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

jpi^DITOR  NEWS  LETTER. — Sir:  Recurring  to  the 

!_-/  subject  of  the  independent  unlimited  free  coinage  of 
silver  by  the  United  States,  the  question  has  been  simpli- 
fied by  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Convention  in  its  declara- 
tions and  nominations.  The  independent  unlimited  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  means  silver 
monometallism;  in  other  words,  a silver  basis  only  for  the 
money  currency  of  this  country. 

The  most  recent  expressions  of  such  men  as  More  ton 
Ere  wen  and  Dr.  Ahrendt  (“clouds  they  are  without  water, 
carried  about  of  winds;  trees  whose  fruit  withe reth,  with- 
out fruit,”)  in  the  readiness  they  show  to  have  the  United 
States  throw  itself  into  the  gulf  of  national  bimetallism — 
that  is,  the  independent  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver — 
remind  me  of  the  patriotic  attitude  of  Artemus  Ward  dur 
ing  our  Civil  War,  when  he  declared  himself  willing  to  sus- 
tain the  war  so  long  as  there  were  any  of  his  wife’s  rela- 
tives left  to  send  to  the  front. 

As  to  what  the  status  would  be  under  independent  un- 
limited free  coinage  of  silver  by  this  country  I have  re- 
peatedly referred  to  that  in  previous  articles,  and  as  to 
the  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Prewen,  Dr.  Ahrendt,  and 
others  who  claim  that  the  United  States  can  safely  under- 
take such  a step  I herewith  oppose  thereto  the  most  re- 
cent expressions  of  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  by  odds  the 
ablest  bimetallist  in  the  United  States  and  second  to  none  in 
the  world: 

‘•Though  a bimetallist  of  the  international  type  to  the  very  center 
of  my  being,  I have  ever  considered  theetiorts  made  by  this  country, 
for  itself  alone,  to  rehabilitate  silver,  as  prejudicial  equally  to  our 
own  national  interests  and  to  the  cause  of  true  international  bimetal- 
lism. For  us  to  throw  ourselves  alone  into  the  breach,  simply 
because  we  think  silver  ought  not  to  have  been  demonetized  and 
ought  now  to  be  restored,  would  be  a piece  of  Quixotism  unworthy 
the  sound  practical  sense  of  our  people.” 

Prof.  Walker  further  says,  under  the  head  of  “Silver 
Coinage  in  the  United  States:” 

‘ The  United  States  had  continued  the  mischievous  policy  of  coin- 
ing silver,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  which  had  been  begun  under  the  Act 
of  February  28,  1878;  while  the  agitation  of  the  subject  throughout 
the  country  became  more  and  more  intense.  As  the  views  and 
wishes  of  those  who  have  not  failed  since  1876  to  press  upon  the 
public  mind  and  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  importance  of 
action  to  restore  silver  to  its  former  rank  as  a money  metal,  have 
differed  very  widely,  it  seems  right  to  say  a few  words  in  characteri- 
zation of  the  classes  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
wont  to  call  themselves  bimetallists.  We  have,  first,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  silver-producing  States-  These  citizens  have  what  is  called  a 
particular  interest,  as  distinct  from  a participation  in  the  general 
interest.  The  restoration  of  silver  to  the  position,  as  a money 
metal,  which  it  occupied  down  to  1873  would,  at  any  time  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  have  meant  to  these  people  a higher  price  for  the 
products  of  their  community  or  section,  perhaps  of  their  individual 
properties.  Their  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  silver  as  a money 
metal  has  been  of  the  same  nature  as  tne  interest  of  Pennsylvanians 
in  the  duties  on  pig  iron  and  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  in 
the  duties  on  wool.  Silver  coinage  is  with  them  not  a financial  but 
an  industrial  issue.  Although  the  silver-mining  industry  of  the 
country  is  not  large,  in  comparison  with  scores  and  scores  of  others, 
it  has  yet  been  able  to  exert  a high  degree  of  power  in  our  politics, 
par'ly  bemuse  of  oar  system  of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
I'urt.y  because  of  the  eagerness  and  intensity  with  which  the  object 
has  been  pursued.  The  second  consists  of  those  who,  without  any 
particular  interest  in  the  production  of  silver,  are  yet,  in  their 
general  economic  views,  in  favor  of  superabundant  and  cheap  money. 
Among  the  leaders  of  this  element  have  been  found  the  very  men 
who,  between  1868  and  1876,  were  foremost  in  advocating  the  green- 
back heresy.  Beaten  on  the  issue  of  greenback  inflation,  they  have 
taken  up  the  issue  of  silver  inflation.  They  have  adopted  the  cause 
of  silver,  not  because  silver  is  more  valuable  than  irredeemable 
paper  (which  they  prefer),  but  because  it  is,  and  more  especially  be- 
cause it  promises  still  further  to  become,  cheaper  than  gold,  at  the 
legal  ratio.  They  are  for  depreciated  silver,  because,  in  their  view, 
it  is  the  next  best  thing  (by  which  they  mean  what  we  should  call 
the  next  worst  thing)  to  greenbacks.  Those  who  constitute  the  ele- 
ment now  under  consideration  are  not  true  bimetallists.  What  they 
really  want  is  silver  inflation. 

“I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  refusing  to  regard  as  real 
bimetallists  many  persons  who,  in  the  situation  existing,  are  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  test  of  the  true  bimetallist  is 
simply  this;  is  it  his  object  to  secure  an  absolute  or  approximate 
par-of-exchange  between  the  two  metals,  and  to  promote  the  fullest 
use  of  both,  as  money,  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  working  of 
the  laws  of  trade?  If  this  is  his  bona  fide  wish  and  purpose,  any 
man  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a bimetallist,  even  though  he  may 


propose  a mistaken  policy  in  any  given  place  and  time.  The  error  of 
those  free-coinage  men  who  are  also  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  larger  bi- 
metallism, is  in  failing  to  recognize  (1)  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
even  France,  herself,  could  maintain  the  function  she  performed 
from  1803  to.l873,  so  greatly  have  the  stocks  of  the  precious  metals 
been  increased ; so  vast  is  now  the  mass  of  securities  immediately 
marketable;  so  much  more  rapid  is  the  communication  of  news  and 
the  transportation  of  specie;  so  potent  has  been  the  influence  of 
Germany,  through  its  passing  over  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  states; 
so  much  have  trade  and  production  developed  with  the  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  the  increase  of  population . (2)  That  the  people  of 

the  United  States  normally  use  vastly  less  metal  money  than  the 
French  now  do, or  than  the  French  did  in  the  early  time;  and,  by 
consequence,  this  country  is  not  and  has  never  been  in  a position  to 
exert  an  equal  effect  upon  the  market  for  the  money  metals. 

‘‘In  1889  and  1890  the  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had 
risen  to  such  a height  as  to  threaten  the  inauguration  of  a system 
which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all  conservative  men,  not  only 
monometallists  but  bimetallists,  have  speedily  brought  the  United 
States  to  silver  monometallism  having  a par-of-exchange  with  the 
East  and  with  the  States  of  South  America,  but  with  a large  and 
fluctuating  premium  upon  gold.  More  than  once  this  result  appears 
to  have  been  averted  only  by  the  aggressive  courage  and  stubborn 
persistency  of  a few  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate,  at  this  time,  owing  largely  to  the  system  of  equal  represen- 
tation of  States,  could  have  furnished  no  barrier  to  such  a move- 
ment; and  there  was  great  doubt  whether  President  Harrison  would 
interpose  the  Executive  veto.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
plea  that  it  was  necessary  to  concede  something  in  order  to  avert  free 
coinage,  was  passed  the  so-called  Sherman  bill,  of  1890,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
per  raonth.  This  measure  was  of  a thoroughly  mischievous  char- 
acter and  effect.  That  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  concession  to 
the  free-coinage  party  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe.  I am  so  little  of  a 
doctrinaire  that  I should  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  all  matters  political, 
flat  and  contemptuous  resistance  to  unreasonable  demands  and  evil 
measures  is  always  a safe  policy.  But  my  study  of  financial  history 
creates  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  only  good  policy  in  dealing 
with  financial  CT'azes  is  to  fight  them,  without  asking  or  giving 
quarter.  The  men  of  1890,  to  whom  the  people  had  entrusted  their 
powers  of  legislation,  did  not  deal  with  the  matter  in  this  spirit. 
Doubtless  politics  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  entered  not  a little 
to  affect  their  temper;  and  the  coming  presidential  election  cast  its 
baleful  shadow  before.” 

Leaving  out  of  account  all  else,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  how  the  independent  unlimited  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  affect  the  wage-earners  of  this 
country,  of  whom  I am  one.  The  history  of  civilization, 
and  particularly  of  the  past  six  hundred  years,  shows  con- 
clusively the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a parity  between 
gold  and  silver  at  fixed  ratios  as  legal  tender  money,  under 
unlimited  free  coinage,  and  the  question  that  confronts  the 
working  people  of  whatsoever  kind  or  character  in  this 
country  is  what  would  be  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
standard  money  under  the  independent  unlimited  free  coin- 
age of  silver  as  compared  with  that  under  the  present 
gold  standard  money  under  limited  Government  coinage  of 
silver  and  the  gold  par  maintained  by  Government?  A 
silver  dollar  has  now,  as  since  1878'  a purchasing  power  of 
one  hundred  cents. 

Mr.  Mattias  Romero,  Minister  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  said  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review, 
June,  1895: 

“It  is  rather  puzzling  and  bewildering  to  some  travellers  who  go 
from  this  country  to  Mexico  to  see  that  a United  States  silver  dollar 
containing  less  silver  bullion  than  a Mexican  silver  dollar  was  ex- 
changed there  for  two  Mexican  silver  dollars,  when  pure  silver  was 
at  about  fifty-nine  cents  an  ounce;  but  in  such  an  exchange  the 
Mexican  silver  dollar  is  sold  for  the  price  of  the  bullion  it  contains, 
while  the  United  States  silver  dollar  is  the  representative  of  a gold 
dollar,  and  is  therefore  merchandise  bought  to  pay  debts  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.” 

Under  the  independent  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver, 
the  purchasing  power  of  a silver  dollar — or  any  sign  or 
instrumentality  of  a silver  dollar — would  be  precisely  the 
bullion  or  commodity  value  of  the  metal  composing  it  and 
no  more: — a Mexican  silver  dollar  with  6 grains  more  silver 
than  our  standard  silver  dollar  is  worth  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco just  53  cents — and  the  expectation  that  Government 
fiat  would  make  a United  States  free  silver  dollar  good  for 
a purchasing  power  of  one  hundred  cents  when  worth  only 
fifty  odd  cents  would  simply  be  disappointed,  and  the 
holder  would  find  himself  subjected  to  a discount  in  the 
way  of  increased  prices  for  all  rents  paid,  and  necessaries 
purchased.  Would  each  and  every  such  holder  have  power 
under  such  circumstances  to  compel  his  employer  to  raise  his 
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wages  correspondingly?  If  so,  the  present  differs  from  all  j 
former  times. 

If  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  wanted  to  sell  silver 
or  were  now  being  paid  in  silver  on  a free  coinage  basis 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  it.  But  the  laboring  men  of 
this  country  are  practically  getting  paid  in  gold,  not 
silver!  What  good  will  it  do  a man  who  doesn’t  own 
silver,  who  doesn’t  sell  silver,  who  now  gets  paid  in  gold 
values,  to  be  paid  in  silver? 

But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at  it.  Gold  means  high  j 
wages  to  the  laborer.  It  is  so  in  all  gold-using  countries. 
Recently  Mr.  Cannon,  a free  silver  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Utah,  alleged,  first,  that  prices  of  goods  were  low 
here  because  they  were  measured  in  gold,  and  then  that,  on 
account  of  wages  here  being  paid  in  gold — which  was 
costly — and  wages  in  India,  China,  and  Japan  being  paid 
in  silver — which  was  worth  only  one-half  what  it  had  been 
— they  had  fifty  per  cent,  advantage,  and  that  therefore 
there  was  danger  of  our  manufactures  being  driven  from 
the  world’s  markets,  which  means  their  wages  are  so  much 
lower  than  ours  on  account  of  the  gold  standard  here,  that, 
unless  our  wages  are  reduced  to  theirs — unless  prices  are 
inflated  here  in  this  country  so  that  our  gold  wages  will 
buy  no  more  than  their  silver  wages — their  labor  will  tend 
to  drive  out  ours.  In  other  words,  the  free  silver  propa- 
ganda is  practically  a proposition  to  cut  the  wages  of  the 
laborers  of  this  country  in  half,  in  order  to  increase  the 
profits  of  their  employers. 

Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson  is  one  of  the  leading  silver 
advocates  of  England.  He  offered  a prize  for  the  best 
essay,  explaining  how  it  was  that  China  and  India  and 
other  silver-using  countries  were  getting  an  advantage 
over  England,  and  a great  many  people  competed  for  that 
prize.  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  British  Consul  at  Shanghai, 
wrote  so  good  a paper  that  he  was  awarded  the  prizej 
and  that  essay  is  now  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the  Brit- 
ish agitation  for  the  restoration  of  silver.  Mr.  Jamieson 
says : 

“ Wages  in  the  gold-using  countries  have,  through  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  become  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  relatively  to  silver  wages; 
and  the  manufacturer  in  the  silver  standard  countries  can  obtain  his 
labor  at  half  the  cost  which  he  formerly  paid.” 

and  gives  the  natural  result  thereof  in  these  words:  “While 
old-established  industries  in  England  are  barely  paying 
expenses,  new  industries  in  India  are  arising  and  paying 
handsomely.”  The  change  j^roposed  by  silver  advocates  in 
England  is  to  evade  these  gold  wages  and  raise  prices  of  goods 
so  that  the  British  workman,  though  getting  the  same 
nominal  wages  in  silver,  will  really  get  only  half  the  actual 
wages  he  gets  now,  and  the  British  manufacturer  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  Indian  manufacturer. 

A somewhat  similar  view  is  taken  by  Senor  Romero,  the 
Mexican  Minister  at  Washington,  in  his  North  American 
Review  article  already  mentioned,  when  he  asserts  that 
the  depreciation  of  silver  has  favored  Mexican  capitalists 
by  lowering  the  actual  wages  of  their  employes.  There  is 
the  silver  question  in.  a nutshell. 

As  to  the  wage-earners,  it  is  simply  a question  as  to 
whether  they  are  getting  too  high  wages.  They  may  as 
well  face  the  question.  If  wage-earners  believe  they  are 
getting  too  high  wages,  and  that  this  country  is  suffering 
in  consequence,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  accept  lower 
wages;  or,  if  they  prefer  a round-about  way,  they  can 
favor  the  independent  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
practically  they  will  get  their  wages  cut  down  one  half 
without  any  further  trouble  on  their  part. 

The  earnings  from  wages  in  this  country  approximate 
7200  million  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  scaling  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  money  received  for  them  is  a question 
that  every  worker  must  consider.  Let  each,  then,  in 
sober,  serious  earnest  ask  himself  or  herself.  How  would  it 
affect  me  ? I can  see  no  reason,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  why  my  fellow  workmen  the  land  over — be  they 
managers,  agents,  clerks,  porters,  or  laborers  of  what- 
ever kind— should  deem  it  beneficial  to  be  paid  their  wages 
in  silver  really  worth  under  unlimited  free  coinage  only 
fifty  odd  cents  to  the  dollar,  and  blindly  trust  to  the  fiat 
of  the  Government  for  its  {i.  e.,  the  silver)  having  had  the 
purchasing  power  of  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar  con- 
ferred upon  it.  That  were  a thing  that  has  never  been 
achieved  in  any  period  of  human  history.  I repeat,  let 
each  one  ask  him  or  herself  this  question.  How  would  it 


affect  me  ? Let  every  wage-earner  consider  these  facts 
now  while  he  has  the  option. 

One  of  the  most  pertinent  answers  put  forth  to  the 
claim  of  the  silver  advocates  that  the  policy  of  independent 
unlimited  free  coinage  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  working 
people,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Mayor  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
whose  position  on  the  border  line  certainly  enables  him  to 
know  the  absolute  truth  of  the  matters  he  alleges,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  constitutes  no  presumptive  evidence 
that  he  is  actuated  bv  a desire  to  furnish  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  “gold  bugs.”  Here  it  is,  just  as  he  wrote  it  out  in 
answer  to  an  inquiring  correspondent : 

“ I,  R.  F.  Campbell,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  hereby 
certify  that  1 have  made  a careful  and  diligent  inquiry  into  the 
wholesale  prices  of  some  common  articles  of  merchandise  in  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  the  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  just  across  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  at  this  date,  August  7, 1896,  the  prices  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  in  the  two  cities  are  as  follows,  those  on  this  side  of  the 
river  being  reckoned  in  United  States  money,  and  those  on  the  other 
side  in  Mexican  silver : 

In  United  k '•tes  In  Mexico 

Breakfast  Bacon,  per  pound $0  11)4  $ 0 32 

Ham,  per  pound 11)4  32 

Matches,  per  gross 60  1 20 

Pickles,  in  five-gallon  kegs 2 25  6 50 

Vinegar,  in  five-gallon  kegs 60  1 40 

Baking  Soda,  per  dozen 1 06  2 40 

Salt,  in  two  pound  sacks 40  90 

Macaroni,  per  pound 10  25 

Royal  Baking  Powder 400  900 

Molasses,  per  gallon 75  1 69 

Beans,  per  pound 03  17 

Cheese,  per  pound 12)4  20 

Candles,  per  box 5 00  11  75 

Catsup,  per  dozen 2 00  6 25 

Jelly,  per  dozen 200  500 

Dried  Plums,  per  pound 11  25 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches,  per  pound 11  25 

Dried  Prunes,  per  pound . 10  20 

Corn  Starch,  per  dozen 1 06  1 90 

Lemon  Extract,  per  dozen 100  190 

Vanilla  Extract,  per  dozen 2 25  3 00 

Arbuckle’s  Coffee,  per  pound 20  40 

Soap,  per  box 3 75  5 00 

Tea,  per  pound 35c.  to  1 00  70c.  to  $1  50 

Deviled  Ham , per  dozen 2 90  6 50 

Sugar,  per  sack  of  100  pounds 5 50  10  75 

Flour,  per  sack  of  100  pounds 2 25  6 50 

Rice,  per  pound ....  05  11 

Condensed  Milk,  per  case 8 00  21  50 

Canned  Tomatoes,  per  case 2 25  7 90 

Canned  Peas,  per  case 2 40  8 50 

Crackers,  per  pound 07)4  21)4 

*‘The  Mexican  prices  are  the  prices  which  prevail  in  the  free  zone 
on  whichThere  is  a small  duty.  Of  course,  in  the  interior  they  would 
be  much  higher.  I also  find  and  do  hereby  certify  that  Mexican 
labor  in  Mexico  in  the  larger  cities  is  paid  75  cents  to  $1  50  per  day 
n Mexican  silver.  The  highest  price  for  the  very  best  and  most 
skilled  labor  is  $2  per  day,  in  the  same  kind  of  money.  In  the  inter- 
ior of  Mexico,  in  the  country  and  smaller  cities,  the  wages  paid  are 
from  twenty  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  lower  than  that  given  above. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  ofi&ce  on  this  seventh  day  of 
August,  D.,  1896.  R.  F.  Campbell,  Mayor  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

We  have  been  especially  treating  of  wage  earners.  Let 
us  now  consider  Savings  Bank  Depositors  (largely  com- 
posed of  that  class)  in  the  single  State  of  California.  The 
records  show  as  follows  : 

1870  Depositors,  47,5,35.  Deposits  $36,555,909. 

1896  “ 169,856.  " 132,422,351. 

Here  is  an  increase  in  dollars  of  266  per  cent,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  depositors  of  261  per  cent,  in 
twenty-five  years.  This  State  is  the  richest  per  capita  of 
I any  in  the  Union — in  round  figures,  12,100  per  head.  Let 
i these  169,856  industrious,  prudent,  frugal  wage  earners 
i ask  themselves  if  their  interest  will  be  promoted  by  Ihe 
independent  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver, 
i The  foregoing  furnishes  object  lessons  that  every  wage- 
i earner,  particularly  every  voter,  should  study  with  a view 
! to  the  proper  determination  of  the  question  upon  the  basis 
I of  “enlightened  self-interest.” 

' I am  a Democrat  of  the  straightest  sect  of  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Benton,  Tilden,  and  Cleveland,  and  I insist  that 
a coin  is  just  as  bad  when  debased  by  over-valuation,  if  not  ex- 
changeable for  better,  as  ivhen  unduly  alloyed,  clipped,  or 
! sweated. 

I San  Francisco,  September  5,  1890. 
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